SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 


Letter  from  the  Chair  of 
the  Friends  oj  Library 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Library: 

What  a  joy  it  always  is  to  attend 
our  meetings!  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  all  of  you  who  attend 
as  I  rind  us  an  interesting  and  delightful 
group  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  share  the 
occasion  with  you.  Our  gathering  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  learn  what  is  going 
on  at  the  Library,  and  it  reminds  us  how 
important  our  interest  and  support  is  to 
the  Library  and  to  the  College.  I  believe 
our  discussions  and  exchanging  our  ideas 
are  helpful  and  supportive  to  the  staff. 
Also,  it  is  obvious  that  open  discussion 
and  exchange  of  thoughts  create  new 
perspectives  so  that  new  ideas  evolve.  For 
this  reason  I  am  especially  appreciative 
that  some  of  you  are  interested  in 
attending  committee  meetings.  As  time 
goes  on,  I  envision  that  these  can  be  even 
more  productive  and  helpful. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  jointlv 
in  the  spring  with  the  Friends  of  Art.  This 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  socialize  with  a 
wider  group  of  SB  Friends,  and  for  many 
who  belong  to  both  Friends  groups,  to 
feel  a  real  part  of  both.  Also,  it  gives  us  the 
opportunity  for  a  very  special  program. 
Next  spring  it  will  be  the  Friends  of  the 
Library's  turn  to  choose  the  program,  so 
if  you  have  a  super  idea,  let  us  know. 

We  do  need  new  members;  it  would 
be  wonderful  if  each  of  you  would  bring 
in  one  new  member  by  our  fall  meeting. 
A  check  for  $25  or  more  to  the  SBC 
Library  is  all  it  takes,  so  work  on  it. 

Thank  each  of  you  for  being  on  the 
team.  Have  a  wonderful  summer,  and  I'll 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  the  fall. 

Cordially, 

Ann  Morrison  Reams  '42 


1 .)  Peter  Daniels,  Ann  Reams  '42.  Cella  Dunn  '61 . 
2.)  Greg  Armstrong,  Edna  Armstrong, 

Chris  Witcombe. 
3.)  Heath  and  Jerry  Parker. 
4.)  Ann  Reams,  John  and  Bonnie  Marsh. 
5.)  Stephen  Mirabella  and  Dean  Jonathan  Green. 
6.)  Bonnie  and  John  Marsh. 
7.)  Jane  Nelson  '66  and  Karen  Hyde  '54. 
8.)  Lloyd  and  Elizabeth  Lipscomb  '59. 


Collecting  the  Cosmos-.  Libraries  in  the  Ancient  World  By  Eric  Casey 


The  Egyptian  priests 
of  Thoth  reportedly 
described  the  Book  of 
Mankind  as  being  comprised 
of  36,525  separate  books.  A 
certain  Hermes  Tnsmegistus 
is  named  as  the  editor  of  this 
massive  compilation  of  texts. 
The  surviving  number  of 
hermetic  texts  is,  of  course, 
much  smaller  and  modern 
scholarship  is  in  general 
agreement  that  Hermes 
Trismegistus  is  a  figure  of 
legend.  The  extant  hermetic 
texts  were  composed  between 
100  and  300  CE,  but  the 
magus'  existence  was  so 
culturally  desirable  that  the 
myth  of  this  wise  Egyptian 
priest  grew  up  quickly  and 
covered  its  tracks  effectively. 
Early  Church  Fathers  such 
as  Lactantius  and  Augustine 
accepted  without  question  the 
historicity  and  productivity 
of  Hermes  Trismegistus. 
Lactantius  lived  at  the  time 
when  these  texts  were  being 
produced,  and  his  belief  that 
one  sage  man  could  be  the 
source  of  so  much  knowledge 
evinces  a  readiness  to  entertain 
fantastic  notions  of  textual 
totality.  Hermes  embodies 
classical  learning  and  his 
purported  Egyptian  lineage  is 
fitting  in  that  Egypt  has  often 
been  conceived  as  one  of  die 
most  ancient  cultures  and  as 
a  repository  for  all  important 
knowledge. 

The  modalities  of  collecting, 
compiling,  and  consuming 
enormous  amounts  of 
information  are  epitomized  in 
the  greatest  of  ancient  textual 
experiments,  the  library 
constructed  by  the  Ptolemies 
in  Alexandria.  In  this  library 
and  that  at  Pergamum,  we 
witness  an  apocalyptic  project 
in  the  etymological  sense  of  a 
revealing  or  unveiling  (from 
the  Greek  apokalyptein,  to 
unveil).  In  seeking  to  obtain 


a  universal  collection  of  texts, 
the  Alexandrian  leaders  and 
librarians  in  effect  attempted 
to  replicate  the  contents  of  the 
larger  cosmos  itself,  creating 
what  might  be  termed  a  textual 
apocalypse  that  mirrored  the 
universe  while  containing  it  in 
miniature. 

While  there  were  libraries 
and  collections  of  documents 
for  more  than  2,000  years 
before  the  rise  of  Alexandria, 
the  Greek  librarians  in  this 
city  did  more  than  merely 
gather  and  shelve  texts.  In 
attempting  to  provide  the  first 
critical  editions,  these  scholar- 
librarians  altered  the  texts 
and  by  presuming  to  establish 
'correct'  readings,  they  became 
authors  themselves  to  the  extent 
that  they  rewrote  and  thus 
revealed  or  unveiled  the  great 
works  of  the  past.  In  this  way, 
Hellenistic  editors  changed 
the  textual  cosmos  and  textual 
criticism  thereby  became 
merged  with  cosmological 
speculation.  The  libraries  at 
Alexandria  and  Pergamum  are 
instructive  for  their  differences 
on  this  count,  as  there  were 
at  least  two  distinct  strands  of 
ancient  editing  which  relied 
on  different  first  principles  in 
their  common  goal  of  trying  to 
order  the  collected  knowledge 
of  the  time.  When  Alexandrian 
leaders  became  involved  in 
sponsoring  the  translation  of 
the  Septuagint  and  other  major 
cultural  and  religious  texts  into 
Greek,  the  library  became  more 
than  a  repository  for  Greek 
thought:  it  was  nothing  less 
than  an  effort  to  encompass 
the  collected  knowledge  of  the 
known  world.  This  process  of 
gathering  texts  from  across 
the  world  paralleled  the 
imperial  territorial  ambitions 
of  the  Ptolemies,  a  connection 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  Ptolemies  were  serious 
scholars  as  well  as  generals. 


Alexandrian  Book 
Collecting  and 
the  Creation  oj  a 
Universal  Library 

For  an  institution  as  well 
known  as  the  great  library  at 
Alexandria,  it  is  remarkable  how 
little  reliable  information  exists 
about  its  every  aspect:  Whose 
idea  was  it  originally?  Who  was 
the  first  chief  librarian?  How 
many  books  did  it  hold  at  its 
height?  When  and  in  what 
manner  were  those  books  lost? 
Even  the  physical  location  of 
the  library  itself  is  not  certain. 
The  sources  for  this  kind  of 
information  are  often  late  and 
they  offer  differing  answers  to 
these  questions.  Aristonicus,  a 
native  Alexandrian  and  noted 
Homeric  scholar  who  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  first  century 
BCE,  reportedly  wrote  a 
text  titled  'On  the  Museum' 
but  unfortunately  it  did  not 
survive.  In  one  of  the  most 
tantalizing  ancient  mentions 
of  Alexandria,  the  second- 
century  CE  antiquarian  author 
Athenaeus  begins  to  discuss 
die  origins  of  the  library  but 
stops  short:  'And  concerning 
the  number  of  books,  the 
establishing  of  libraries,  and 
the  collection  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Muses  (Mouseion),  why 
need  I  even  speak,  since  they 
are  in  all  men's  memories?'  In 
the  absence  of  any  new  sources, 
much  of  this  will  probably 
remain  shrouded  in  secrecy, 
vet  our  uncertainty  has  not 
diminished  the  status  of  this 
institution  as  a  cornerstone  of 
Western  culture  and  history.  To 
the  contrary,  the  disappearance 
and  destruction  of  the  library 
seem  to  hold  our  fascination  just 
as  much  as — likely  even  more 
than — its  creation  and  cultural 
significance.  The  library  at 
Alexandria  did  not  emerge  out 


of  a  cultural  vacuum,  of  course, 
and  some  of  its  notable  features 
recall  Aristotle's  own  book 
collection  as  well  as  the  Near 
Eastern  libraries  such  as  that 
of  Ashurbanipal,  although  the 
Alexandrians  clearly  conducted 
the  collection  and  ordering 
of  texts  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  The  librarians  extended 
the  range  and  sophistication 
of  the  earlier  lexical  lists, 
created  the  first  comprehensive 
catalogue  of  all  Greek  literature, 
and,  most  importantly  for  our 
purposes,  produced  the  first 
critical  editions  of  literary  texts. 
They  did  not  merely  gather  the 
texts  but  actually  edited  them  in 
an  effort  to  retain  the  original 
integrity  and  authenticity  of 
the  works.  All  of  these  scholarlv 
activities  contributed  to  an 
overall  project  both  to  preserve 
and  reveal  the  totality  of  Greek 
literature  within  the  confines 
of  a  single  great  library. 
These  activities  can  be  seen 
as  apocalyptic  insofar  as  they 
aimed  at  an  ultimate  revealing 
or  unveiling  of  a  textual  cosmos 
whose  stability  and  uniformity 
could  provide  an  orderly 
solution  to  the  chaotic  politics 
outside  the  library. 

Callimachus  and 
the  Creation  oj  a 
Universal  Catalogue 

While  perhaps  not  one  of  the 
chief  librarians  at  Alexandria, 
Callimachus  of  Cyrene  was  a  vital 
contributor  to  the  development 
of  the  library  and  the  rise  of 
scholarship.  He  created  one  of 
the  most  important  scholarly 
works  whose  influence  is 
still  felt  indirectly  today  in 
the  world  of  bibliography  in 
institutions  such  as  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Pinakes 
('Tables'),  the  complete  title  of 
this  work  is  'Tables  of  Persons 


Eminent  in  Every  Branch  of 
Learning  together  with  a  List 
of  their  Writings'  and  it  was 
a  massive  compilation  of  lists 
filling  120  books.  The  Pinakes 
represent  the  first  attempt  at 
a  comprehensive  catalogue, 
going  well  beyond  selective  lists 
of  titles  and  professions.  The 
ancient  historian  P.  M.  Eraser 
describes  it  as  'a  sort  of  universal 
biography  and  bibliography', 
and  as  such,  it  combined  brief 
sketches  of  authors  along  with 
titles  (or  first  lines)  of  their 
works.  Callimachus  divided  up 
all  these  works  into  genres  such 
as  lyric  poetry,  epic,  oratory, 
philosophy,  and  so  on.  This 
work  spawned  many  imitations 
such  as  the  anonymous  Pinakes 
produced  at  the  rival  library 
in  Pergamum  and  Hesvchios' 
Onomatologos.  Unfortunately 
now  lost,  the  Pinakes  were  not 
merely  a  collective  catalogue  of 
the  current  library  holdings  but 
rather  an  attempt  to  describe 
all  known  works  written  in 
Greek.  The  Pinakes  represent 
the  height  of  the  Alexandrian 
scholarly  impulse  to  order  and 
classify.  It  is  tempting  to  think 
that  Callimachus  compiled  the 
Pinakes  as  a  hopeful  prediction 
of  the  future  holdings  of  the 
library,  when  the  Alexandrian 
library  catalogue  and  a  master 
list  of  all  known  works  would 
be  one  and  the  same.  It  was 
intended  to  be  a  universal 
catalogue.  Callimachus  also 
wrote  many  prose  works  that 
sought  to  describe  unexpected 
and  unfamiliar  parts  of  the 
natural  world.  Callimachus 
gathered  all  of  these  works  into 
a  larger  text  titled  'Collection 
of  Wonders  of  the  World, 
Arranged  Geographically',  but 
we  also  have  some  titles  of 
the  individual  treatises:  On 
Games;  On  Winds;  On  Birds; 
On  Rivers  in  the  Inhabited 
World;  On  the  Rivers  of 
Europe;  On  the  Wonders  and 
Marvels  in  the  Peloponnese; 
and  On  the  Changes  of  Names 
in  Eish.  Unlike  the  researches 
of  Aristode,  these   texts  were 


apparently  compiled  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  earlier  written 
accounts  and  so  Callimachus 
was  creating  a  prose  map  of 
the  known  world,  all  while 
remaining  in  the  confines  of 
the  textual  universe  of  the 
library  itself. 

About  50  years  later,  the  wide- 
ranging  Alexandrian  scholar 
and  chief  librarian  Eratosthenes 
composed  a  similarly 

comprehensive  chronological 
world  history  in  his  work  titled 
Chronographiai  ( 'Chronological 
Tables'),  which  took  human 
history  from  the  Trojan  War 
down  to  his  own  time.  In  so 
doing,  Eratosthenes  created 
possibly  the  first  'complete' 
Western  chronological  table  of 
human  history.  Eratosthenes 
was  also  the  first  systematic 
geographer,  writing  treatises 
such  as  'On  the  Measurement  of 
the  Earth',  and  Geographica,  in 
which  he  discussed  mathematical 
and  descriptive  geography,  and 
he  famously  came  up  with  a 
surprisingly  accurate  estimate  of 
the  circumference  of  the  eardi. 
These  attempts  to  capture  large 
parts  of  the  known  world  in  the 
confines  of  texts  could  be  seen  as 
logical  extensions  of  the  lexical 
lists  and  vocabularies  which 
were  found  in  the  Near  Eastern 
archives  of  Mesopotamia.  It 
is  believed  that  Eratosthenes 
constructed  and  presented  to 
the  royal  Egyptian  court  a  map 
of  the  known  world  which 
was  by  far  the  most  scientific 
and  accurate  one  of  its  day. 
Interestingly,  Eratosthenes  in 
his  Geographica  divided  the 
continents  geometrically  into 
what  he  called  'seals'  ( sphragides), 
a  term  which  can  indicate  plots 
of  land  as  well  as  numbered 
areas  on  a  map,  but  which  can 
also  refer  to  the  identifying  seal 
on  the  outside  of  a  papyrus 
roll.  This  sort  of  overlapping 
terminology  between  texts, 
maps,  and  the  physical  world 
suggests  an  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  that  the  earth 
was  a  kind  of  mappable  text 
which   could   be   'plotted'   and 


closely  analyzed.  Indeed,  the 
very  word  pinax  meant  'board' 
or  'writing-tablet'  but  could  also 
be  used  to  describe  maps  or 
even  astronomical  tables.  The 
title  of  Callimachus'  massive 
bibliographical  work  (Pinakes) 
could  dien  be  metaphorical  in 
that  this  work  indeed  mapped 
out  the  textual  terrain  of  Greek 
literature. 

There  is  virtually  no 
direct  testimony  from  the 
Alexandrian  scholars  about  the 
project  to  create  a  universal 
library  in  which  all  knowledge 
can  reside.  However,  the 
unprecedented  scope  of  texts 
such  as  Callimachus'  Pinakes 
and  the  mapping  projects  of 
Eratosthenes  testify  to  an  urge 
to  capture  and  order  the  world 
through  scholarship  and  writing. 
In  fact,  there  are  a  number  of 
ancient  sources  that  explicitly 
state  that  the  plan  was  to  collect 
all  the  texts  in  the  known  world 
for  the  great  library.  The  tamed 
Letter  of  Aristeas  declares  that 
'Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  as 
keeper  of  the  king's  library, 
received  large  grants  of  public 
monev  with  a  view  to  his 
collecting,  if  possible,  all  the 
books  in  the  world'.  Another 
source  describes  Ptolemy  I  as 
'being  very  anxious  to  adorn 
(kosmesai)  the  library,  which 
he  had  founded  in  Alexandria, 
with  all  the  best  extant  writings 
of  all  men...'  In  yet  another 
source  we  hear  that  Ptolemy 
II  (Philadelphia)  'brought 
together  every  book  from 
everywhere  in  the  inhabited 
world,  so  to  speak,  at  the 
instigation  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum'.  Finally,  consider  the 
testimony  of  the  fourth-century 
CE  writer  Epiphanius  who  says 
that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
ordered  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  to  'collect  the  books 
in  existence  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  and  he  wrote 
letters  importuning  every  king 
and  governor  on  earth  to 
send  ungrudgingly  the  books 
(that  were  within  his  realm 
or   government)'.    Epiphanius 


goes  on  to  say  that  Ptolemy 
wanted  'the  works  of  poets 
and  prose  writers,  orators  and 
sophists,  physicians,  professors 
of  medicine,  historians,  and 
so  on'.  It  is  disputed  how 
many  non-Greek  works  were 
translated  and  then  stored  in 
the  library,  but  there  were 
certainly  a  fair  number  of  them, 
including  most  notably  the 
Septuagint  (Greek  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible),  which 
was  probably  commissioned  in 
280  BCE  as  a  way  to  enlarge 
the  library  and  to  celebrate 
die  beginning  of  die  reign  of 
Ptolemy  II.  During  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the 
library  benefited  from  the 
scholarly  work  of  Manetho, 
the  earliest  known  Egyptian  to 
write  in  Greek.  In  addition  to 
composing  a  history  of  Egypt  in 
three  books,  Manetho  translated 
and  added  commentary  to  an 
Egyptian  King  list.  Perhaps 
most  incredibly,  we  hear  that 
Hermippus,  a  scholar  and 
student  of  Callimachus,  set 
out  to  write  a  comprehensive 
index  to  a  Greek  translation 
of  over  2,000,000  Persian 
verses  attributed  to  Zoroaster. 
Relying  on  these  anecdotes  and 
a  Byzantine  treatise  claiming 
that  scholars  were  recruited 
from  around  the  world, 
Luciano  Canfora  argues  that 
the  Alexandrians  (both  the 
Ptolemies  and  their  librarians) 
were  seeking  'not  only  to 
collect  every  book  in  the  world, 
but  to  translate  them  all  into 
Greek'.  As  such  a  translation  of 
Zoroastrian  verses  would  have 
filled  at  least  800  volumes,  Eraser 
may  be  right  to  be  suspicious  of 
this  feat  of  translation  as  well  as 
the  scope  of  Hermippus'  index, 
but  the  preponderance  of  all  of 
these  anecdotes  does  suggest  a 
distinct  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Alexandrian  librarians  to  go 
beyond  the  confines  of  Greek 
literature.  The  Alexandrian 
acquisition  methods  recall  those 
of  Ashurbanipal  in  that  books 
are  procured  through  sale, 
donations,   and  pure   thievery. 


Galen  reports  that  Ptolemy 
was  so  concerned  about  the 
reputation  of  his  library  that 
he  ordered  all  books  found 
on  ships  in  Alexandria  to  be 
confiscated,  copied,  and  the 
copies  handed  back  to  the 
owners.  These  books  were 
labelled  as  having  come  'from 
the  ships'  (ek  ploion)  so  as  to 
distinguish  them  from  books 
bought  or  taken  elsewhere. 
In  one  of  the  most  famous 
episodes  of  such  bibliomaniacal 
plunder,  Ptolemv  (Euergetes 
I)  borrowed  from  Athens  the 
official  copies  of  the  plays  of  the 
three  great  tragedians,  had  the 
library  staff  copy  them  carefully, 
and  then  kept  the  originals, 
handing  die  new  copies  back  to 
the  Athenians.  As  a  result  of  this, 
Ptolemy  forfeited  the  enormous 
sum  of  15  talents  which  he 
had  paid  as  a  deposit  for  dieir 
safe  return.  This  concern  for 
keeping  the  'original'  text  can 
be  seen  much  earlier  in  Assyrian 
libraries  and  archives,  but  it  is 
not  entirely  clear  why  Ptolemy 
did  not  simply  keep  the  lavish 
copies  made  by  his  own  library 
staff.  In  these  cases,  the  texts 
sought  were  valued  both 
for  their  contribution  to  the 
completeness  of  the  library  and 
also  for  their  status  as  valuable 
objects  themselves. 

The  Ptolemies  and  their 
agents  undoubtedly  amassed  a 
large  number  of  texts  although 
the  sources  are  frustratinglv 
unclear  on  this  count.  In  one 
of  the  only  sources  to  give  a 
specific  number,  the  twelfth- 
century  Byzantine  scholar  John 
Tzetzes  claims  that  die  great 
library  within  the  palace  had 
490,000  volumes,  of  which 
400,000  were  'mixed'  scrolls 
and  90,000  were  'unmixed' 
scrolls,  and  that  the  smaller,  so- 
called  'daughter'  library  in  die 
temple  of  Serapis  had  42,800 
texts.  The  'mixed'  (symmigeis) 
scrolls  contained  more  than  one 
work  per  scroll,  either  by  the 
same  author  or  by  more  than 
one  writer,  while  the  'unmixed' 
(amigeis)    scrolls    presumably 


had  only  one  work  per  scroll,  or 
even  parts  of  a  larger  work.  This 
rather  large  number  of  rolls 
in  the  great  library  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  that  there 
were  many  multiple  copies  of 
certain  authors,  although  it 
remains  unclear  whether  such 
duplicates  would  be  counted  in 
the  grand  total. 

The  Apocalyptic 
Eschata  oj Libraries 

Eventually,  the  library  becomes 
the  world,  as  the  librarian 
cannot  allow  even  the  smallest 
hint  of  life  outside  the  structure 
to  remain.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  reveal  a  fatal  flaw,  to  place 
the  entire  structure  in  danger 
of  collapse,  of  burning  down, 
and  it  would  force  him  to  face 
his  own  bodily  existence,  which 
is  not  monumental  or  likely 
to  become  so.  As  we  turn  to 
the  endings  of  Alexandria  and 
Pergamum,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  different  sort  of 
apocalypse,  that  of  catastrophe 
by  fire  or  ruination.  Since  the 
ancient  sources  for  the  fire  in 
Alexandria  are  inconsistent  and 
incomplete,  we  will  probably 
never  know  with  absolute 
certainty  how  extensive  this 
fire  was  and  how  much  of  the 
book  collection  was  destroyed. 
Most  remarkable  for  our 
purposes  is  the  fervent  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  sources 
to  connect  cultural  catastrophe 
with  this  site  of  knowledge  and 
revelation.  While  it  mav  seem 
that  apocalypse  as  catastrophe 
is  primarily  a  modern  concept, 
the  ancient  library  is  consistently 
associated  in  the  scholarly  and 
popular  imagination  with  both 
the  preservation  of  information 
and  the  fiery  destruction  of 
that  site  of  knowledge. 

In  some  cases,  the  sources 
create  fanciful  and  fiery  stories 
about  earlier  libraries  and  their 
similarly  untimely  ends.  Despite 
uncertainties  about  the  very 
location  of  the  royal  library 
and  whether  in  fact  the  fire  mav 
have  damaged  only  the  smaller 


library  located  in  the  temple  of 
Sarapis,  scholars  both  ancient 
and  modern  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  debating  the  particulars 
of  the  fire  and  how  many 
books  were  lost,  ignoring  other 
potential  reasons  for  this  loss 
of  Greek  literature.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  about  the  end  of 
both  Alexandria  and  Pergamum 
was  in  all  likelihood  more 
mundane  but  this  only  makes 
the  longstanding  interest  in  die 
stories  of  textual  catastrophe  all 
the  more  intriguing.  We  will 
briefly  look  at  the  evidence  for 
the  fire  at  Alexandria  and  then 
turn  to  the  story  of  Pergamum 
and  the  alleged  theft  of  all  its 
books  by  Mark  Antony.  This 
improbable  but  interesting 
story  provides  perhaps  the  last 
point  of  connection  between 
the  fates  of  these  rival  libraries. 
For  part  of  the  story,  at  least, 
the  sources  are  all  in  agreement. 
Julius  Caesar  was  involved  in 
a  brief  war  against  Egyptian 
forces  in  48  BCE  and  he 
occupied  the  Brucheion,  that 
region  of  Alexandria  in  which 
the  enormous  royal  palace  was 
located.  According  to  Plutarch's 
frustratinglv  brief  description, 
this  is  what  occurred  on  that 
momentous  day: 

First,  he  [Julius  Caesar] 
came  very  close  to  being  cut 
off  from  any  sources  of  water 
when  the  enemy  dammed  up 
the  canals.  Second,  in  order  to 
save  his  fleet  from  being  cut 
off  he  had  to  repel  the  danger 
with  fire,  which  then  spread 
from  the  docks  and  destroyed 
(diephtheire)  the  great  library 
(megalen  bibliotheken).  Third, 
during  a  battle  off  Pharos,  he 
leapt  from  the  breakwater  into 
a  dinghy  in  order  to  lend  his 
support  to  his  men  in  the  thick 
of  fighting,  but  Egyptian  ships 
bore  down  on  him  from  all  sides, 
and  he  had  to  hurl  himself  into 
the  sea  and  swim  to  safety  -  a 
difficult  feat  which  he  only  just 
managed.  This  is  unfortunately 
all  Plutarch  has  to  say  on  the 
matter  of  the  famous  fire, 
and  it  does  not  even  merit  as 


much  textual  space  as  Caesar's 
unexpected  plunge  into  the  sea. 
It  is  perhaps  significant  that  he 
specifies  the  great  library,  as 
if  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
lesser  library  in  the  Serapeion. 
There  are  a  multitude  of 
sources  for  this  mysterious  fire 
and  many  of  them  expand  or 
combine  versions  of  the  story 
in  confusing  ways.  Luciano 
Canfora  has  done  an  admirable 
job  disentangling  the  knotted 
skein  of  references  and  I  will 
not  attempt  to  duplicate 
here  his  careful  and  extensive 
treatment  of  the  sources  and 
the  complicated  interrelations 
between  them.  I  will  only  point 
to  a  few  major  currents  that  are 
of  interest  to  us.  Before  this,  it 
will  be  useful  to  review  what  is 
known  about  the  great  library 
and  the  smaller  one  in  the 
Serapeion.  The  great  library 
was  inside  or  attached  to  the 
Mouseion,  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  Muses  which  was  located 
within  the  king's  larger  palace 
complex.  Unfortunately,  not  a 
single  account  of  the  Mouseion 
survives  from  the  third  or 
second  centuries  BCE  and 
we  are  left  only  with  the  later 
(first-centurv  BCE)  description 
of  Strabo,  who  makes  no 
mention  of  the  library  in  his 
tour.  Strabo's  silence  and  the 
complete  lack  of  archaeological 
evidence  suggest  that  there 
was  no  separate  building  for 
the  great  library  at  Alexandria. 
This  famous  library  may  have 
consisted  of  little  more  than 
storage  rooms  with  bookshelves 
and  perhaps  a  single  large 
room  attached  to  the  back  of 
one  of  the  stoas  (i.e.,  covered 
colonnades)  in  the  Mouseion. 
The  rival  library  at  Pergamum 
is  the  only  Hellenistic  library 
whose  physical  structure  can 
still  be  traced  in  any  detail 
and  it  consists  only  of  a  few 
store-rooms  and  a  large  cult- 
room  located  near  a  stoa  in 
the  precinct  of  Athena  Polias. 
The  Athenian  Lyceum — the 
school  of  Aristotle — may  also 
have  influenced  the  layout  of 


Alexandria's  library  and  from 
what  we  can  tell,  this  had  a 
similar  configuration  of  storage 
rooms  with  an  adjoining  stoa  at 
the  back  of  the  structure.  The 
more  familiar  modern  image 
of  a  monumental  library  with 
reading  rooms  derives  from 
the  later  libraries  in  Imperial 
Rome  and  Athens.  There  is 
no  direct  evidence  from  die 
Ptolemaic  period  about  how 
many  libraries  there  were  in 
Alexandria,  but  most  scholars 
have  accepted  Tzetzes'  claim 
that  there  were  two,  which  he 
distinguished  by  calling  one  the 
library  outside  the  palace  and 
the  other  the  library  within  the 
palace.  The  fourth-century  CE 
writer  Epiphanius  says  more 
specifically  that  the  library  in 
the  Broucheion  region  was 
the  first  library  and  'still  later 
another  library  was  built  in  the 
Serapeion,  smaller  than  the  first, 
which  was  called  the  daughter 
of  the  first  one'.  Unlike  the 
situation  for  the  great  librarv, 
there  is  some  archaeological 
evidence  for  the  Serapeion 
and  there  was  a  stoa  at  the 
south  end  of  the  sanctuary 
which  could  have  housed 
the  smaller  library.  This  brief 
discussion  of  the  two  libraries 
and  their  possible  locations  is 
important  because  of  the  ways 
that  die  fire  is  described  in 
the  sources.  Whereas  Plutarch 
straightforwardly  suggests  that 
the  great  librarv  was  destroved, 
other  sources  such  as  Cassius 
Dio  imply  that  die  fire  destroyed 
a  great  number  of  rolls  but 
left  the  great  library  relatively 
or  even  completely  unscathed. 
Cassius  Dio  describes  the  fire 
in  the  following  way:  'Many 
places  were  set  on  fire,  with  the 
result  that,  along  with  other 
buildings,  the  dockyards  and  the 
storehouses  of  grain  and  books, 
said  to  be  great  in  number  and 
of  the  finest,  were  burned'.  As 
Canfora  demonstrates  through 
a  careful  comparison  of  phrases 
in  a  variety  of  sources,  Cassius 
Dio  derives  his  information 
ultimately  from  Livy,  although 


unfortunately  it  is  one  of  the 
lost  books  of  Livy  for  which 
we  have  only  a  brief  epitome 
by  the  later  author  Florus.  In 
passages  apparently  also  derived 
from  Liw,  Seneca  the  Younger 
and  Orosius  claim  that  40,000 
rolls  were  lost  in  the  fire,  which 
certainly  would  suggest  that 
much  if  not  all  of  the  smaller 
library  was  lost.  This  number 
is  close  to  the  figure  cited  by 
Tzetzes  for  the  number  of  rolls 
in  the  smaller  librarv  in  the 
Serapeion;  thus  it  is  tempting  to 
conclude  that  only  the  smaller 
librarv  was  affected  bv  the  fire. 
Orosius'  description  is  worth 
citing  as  it  adds  something 
potentially  significant: 'when 
the  flames  also  invaded  part  of 
the  city  they  consumed  forty 
thousand  books  that  chanced 
to  be  in  the  buildings  nearby'. 
If  we  combine  the  information 
from  Orosius  and  Cassius  Dio, 
it  would  seem  that  the  fire 
started  down  by  the  water  in 
the  dockyards  and  spread  to 
some  depots  or  storehouses 
which  happened  to  be  storing 
40,000  rolls.  The  great 
library  was  known  to  have  an 
accessions  department  which 
would  carefully  take  down 
the  basic  information  about 
books  before  thev  were  placed 
into  the  general  collection. 
The  40,000  rolls  could  then 
reasonably  represent  either 
the  texts  in  the  smaller  librarv 
in  the  Serapeion  or  a  cache 
of  rolls  recently  acquired  and 
waiting  to  be  catalogued  by  the 
accessions  department.  As  we 
noted  above  in  the  story  about 
the  standing  order  to  seize  texts 
from  ships  visiting  Alexandria, 
such  rolls  were  carefully  labeled 
as  having  come  'from  the 
ships'.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  have  any  idea  where  the 
accessions  department  for  the 
great  library  was  located  and  to 
make  things  worse,  we  are  not 
certain  of  the  function  of  the 
smaller  library  in  the  Serapeion. 
It  is  conceivable  but  impossible 
to  confirm  that  these  two  places 
were  one  and  the  same. 


Making  Ends  Meet  in 
the  Library 

In  the  end,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Alexandrians  failed  at 
their  project  of  completing  the 
universal  library.  In  a  telling 
exchange  between  Ptolemy  II 
and  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  the 
king  asks  how  many  works  they 
have  collected  thus  far.  Demetrius 
is  said  to  have  responded  with 
the  following  words: 

There  are  about  54,800.  We 
hear,  however,  that  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  books  among 
the  Ethiopians,  the  Indians, 
the  Persians,  the  Elamites,  die 
Babylonians,  the  Chaldaeans, 
the  Romans,  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Syrians. 

At  Jerusalem,  in  Judea,  too, 
there  are  sacred  books  that  speak 
of  God...  One  could  argue  that 
they  were  just  beginning  the 
process  of  creating  the  collection 
that  would  become  the  great 
librarv,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  were  never  able  to  procure 
all  the  books  from  all  of  these 
countries,  and  we  have  evidence 
as  well  that  thev  could  not  ever 
acquire  all  of  Greek  literature  as 
a  number  of  texts  had  already 
been  lost  by  the  Hellenistic 
period. 

The  Bodleian  library  in 
England  was  started  as  an 
imitation  of  Alexandria  and  the 
Librarv  of  Congress  for  a  long 
time  aimed  to  have  a  copy  of 
every  book  printed  in  the  United 
States.  The  Alexandrians  found 
themselves  amidst  a  chaotic 
world  of  compering  languages 
and  cultures,  and  their  response 
was  to  create  a  single  space  in 
which  all  communication  could 
be  contained.  Their  attempt 
to  make  this  a  true  universal 
librarv  fell  short,  but  thev 
created  an  indelible  ideal  of 
containing  the  cosmos  through 
collecting.  Perhaps  the  stories 
of  fiery  conflagration  serve  to 
mask  the  inevitable  failure  of 
this  sisyphean  struggle  to  create 
a  universal  library.  Bv  creating 
an  apocryphal  apocalypse  in  the 


popular  imagination,  the  great 
fire  of  Alexandria  preserved  the 
cultural  hope  for  textual  totality 
even  while  consigning  the  actual 
collection  to  flames. 

Because  knowledge  never 
ceases  to  be  produced,  any 
library  is  always  and  necessarily 
incomplete.  In  certain 
circumstances,  one  culture's 
catastrophe  becomes  another 
culture's  revelation.  The  over 
1,800  papyri  at  Herculaneum 
which  are  still  being  unrolled 
survive  onlv  because  of  the 
accidental  preservation  afforded 
them  through  the  volcanic 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in 
79  CE.  I  conclude  with  a  brief 
return  to  the  Assyrian  clay  tablets 
as  a  final  image  of  the  coupling 
of  apocalyptic  revelation  and 
destruction  at  the  site  of  the 
ancient  library.  Most  of  these 
clay  tablets  were  never  intended 
to  be  permanent  records;  they 
were  kept  generally  as  long  as 
they  w'ere  relevant,  and  then 
discarded.  Not  infrequently, 
hostile  forces  would  burn 
down  an  archive  as  an  act  of 
aggression,  but  this  has  proven 
to  be  as  revelatory  for  us  as  it  was 
destructive  for  the  owner.  The 
flames  reached  the  tablets,  baking 
them  and  thereby  transforming 
them  from  ephemeral  records 
into  permanent  documents. 
The  immediate  catastrophe 
of  an  apocalyptic  destruction 
sometimes  is  the  necessary 
condition  for  future  apocalvptic 
revelations  where  endings  are 
really  beginnings. 
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Tlie  End  that  Does:  Art,  Science, 
and  Millennial  Accomplishment, 
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Gutierrez,  (Equinox  Press, 
Loudon,  2006). 


Students  Recognized  for  Book  Collections 


Two  book  collections  as  diverse  as  the  East  is  from 
the  West  were  chosen  as  winners  of  the  2007  Nicole 
Basbanes  '04  Book  Collecting  Contest. 

One  bibliophile's  tomes  almost  sing  from  the  shelves — 
books  about  music,  opera  and  performers.  The  other's  reveal 
deep  themes  in  the  collector's  life  and  interests — colonialism, 
Diaspora  and  globalization. 

Indeed,  Sweet  Briar  College  juniors  Erin  Rogers  and  Zehra 
Asghar  are  passionate  about  their  book  collections.  On  April 
30,  their  zeal  was  recognized  when  each  was  awarded  a  $300 
prize  at  a  ceremony  held  in  the  Browsing  Room  of  the  Marv 
Cochran  Library. 

The  award  is  sponsored  by  Nicholas  Basbanes,  author  of 
A  Splendor  of  Letters  and  A  Gentle  Madness,  among  others. 
His  daughter — the  competition's  namesake — graduated  from 
Sweet  Briar  in  2004. 

The  judges  consist  of  the  elder  Basbanes,  library  professors 
John  Jaffe  and  Lisa  Johnston,  and  Dr.  Lee  Piepho,  professor 
emeritus  of  English.  "[Judges  are]  looking  for  breadth  of 
collection,"  Joe  Malloy,  SBC  associate  library  professor,  said. 

"They  have  to  write  an  essay  [and]  have  to  have  at  least 
twenty-five  t>ooks.  They  don't  have  to  be  on  one  subject. 
...  What  the  judges  look  for  is  the  love  of  book  collecting, 
not  because  thev're  class  books  [or]  text  books,  but  because 
they're  subjects  they're  interested  in." 

Competitors'  entries  also  must  include  a  bibliography  with 
annotations. 

Rogers,  of  Homestead,  Fla.,  says  her  collecrion  of  music- 
related  books  was  accumulated  mostly  in  die  past  three  years, 
although  her  interest  in  music  goes  way  back. 

"I  have  memories  of  singing  and  dancing  through  my  living 
room  to  the  background  of  particular  movies — The  Sound  of 
Music,  Mary  Poppins,  and  especially  ...  Seven  Brides  for  Seven 
Brothers,'"  Rogers  writes  in  her  essay. 

"I  believe  I  watched  and  listened  to  the  latter  so  often  that 
is  has  not  only  become  permanently  ingrained  in  my  psyche, 
but  in  those  of  my  parents  and  close  childhood  friends." 

Now  majoring  in  music  at  Sweet  Briar,  Rogers'  books 
came  to  rest  on  her  bookshelf  for  a  variety  of  reasons — gifts, 
textbooks  and  personal  interest. 

"These  are  the  sort  of  books  that — regardless  of  how  many 
notated  margins,  highlighted  lines  or  bent  corners  shower  the 
pages — can  be  reread  over  and  over  again  as  the  meanings 
of  their  contents  continue  to  change  as  I  revisit  them  and 
experience  new  things,"  she  said. 

"Even  in  the  textbooks  that  are  still  in  the  process  of  being 
read  and  the  volumes  that  contain  many  more  pages  to  notate 
and  outline,  I  know  that  they  hold  the  opportunity  for  further 
explorations  and  discoveries." 

Asghar  is  a  first-generation  American.  Her  parents  are  from 
India,  and  her  literary  choices  reflect  what  she  called  a  "search 
for  self,  truth  and  motivation  through  books."  Titles  in  her 
collection  include,  among  others,  Arundhati  Roy's  The  God  of 


Small  Tilings,  Tlie  Kite  Runner  and  Tlie  Remains  of  the  Day. 

Growing  up,  Asghar  writes  in  her  essay,  she  struggled  with 
her  dual  identity.  "As  a  child,  I  grew  up  wishing  there  were 
more  people  with  my  similar  experience  for  me  to  befriend," 
the  Lynchburg,  Va.,  resident  said. 

"Someone  whose  family  did  not  have  age-old  Christmas 
traditions,  someone  whose  name  was  frequently  mispronounced, 
someone  who  watched  Bollvwood  films  in  their  original 
language  and  ate  homemade  biryani  on  an  average  Tuesday 
evening." 

On  the  other  hand,  she  longed  for  friends  who  also  loved 
the  Beatles,  ate  sushi  and  planned  to  go  to  college.  "Like 
many  people  of  my  background,  I  struggle  with  two  different 
identities  that  somehow  never  felt  compatible.  For  many  years 
of  my  life,  I  felt  like  no  one,  other  than  my  little  sister,  knew  or 
understood  what  if  felt  like  to  be  split  in  half  in  such  a  way." 

In  2003,  Asghar  said  "things  began  to  change"  after  she 
read  The  God  of  Small  Tilings.  She  became  interested  in  political 
issues,  particularly  "diasporic  identities,"  globalization  and 
colonialism.  Her  book  collection  grew  out  of  this  interest. 

"In  these  subjects,  I  have  found  pieces  of  myself,"  she 
writes.  "I  have  found  the  history  I  was  seeking,  the  issues  I 
feel  everyday,  and  the  worldwide  problems  that  I  feel  somehow 
linked  to.  ...  Books  are  my  source  of  freedom,  knowledge  and 
empowerment." 

As  winners  of  the  Sweet  Briar  contest,  Asghar's  and  Rogers' 
collections  will  automatically  be  entered  in  the  Fine  Books  & 
Collections  Collegiate  Book-Collecting  Championship.  The 
winner  in  that  competition  is  awarded  $2,500. 

— By  Suzanne  Ramsey,  SBC  staff  writer 
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Colonial,  Diasporic  & 
Globalization  Studies 
By  Zebra  Asbjjar 


Books  contain  the  effortless 
power  to  join  people  together 
from  across  the  globe  in  to 
heartful  coexistence.  When 
readers  are  lonely,  disillusioned, 
or  confused,  the  connection 
they  feel  to  a  book(s)  can  be 
even  stronger.  To  me,  reading 
books  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
after  being  in  a  stuffy  elevator. 
The  air  comforts  us,  being 
so  grantedly  familiar  after  an 
unfamiliar  and  uncomfortable 
situation.  Furthermore,  that 
air  is  now  consciously  thought 
about  and  enjoyed — despite 
being  so  necessary  to  life, 
we  often  don't  notice  it.  In 
that  way,  books  comfort  me, 
presenting  me  with  things 
I  care  about  and  would  like 
to  understand  after  being  in 
situations  where  I  am  not 
always  at  ease.  Books  are  also 
ways  to  see  myself  in  others — 
like  the  breath  of  air  which  isn't 
usually  dwelled  upon,  many 
times  I  don't  think  about  my 
own  complexities  until  I  see 
them  represented  elsewhere. 
However,  in  order  to  make  any 
sense,  I  think  I  should  explain 
my  own  background  first. 

I  am  a  first  generation 
American,  being  born  to 
parents  from  Hyderabad, 
India.  As  a  child,  I  grew  up 
wishing  there  were  more 
people  with  my  similar 
experience  for  me  to  befriend. 
Someone  whose  family  did 
not  have  age-old  Christmas 
traditions,  someone  whose 
name  was  frequently 
mispronounced,  someone 
who  watched  Bollywood  films 
in  their  original  language  and 
ate  homemade  biryani  on 
an  average  Tuesday  evening. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  wanted 
someone  who  celebrated 
Thanksgiving  as  ardently  as 
my  family  did,  someone  who 
planned  on  going  to  college, 
someone  who  adored  the 
Beades  and  ate  sushi  without 
hesitation.  Clearly,  I  was  (and 
still    am)    a    classic    example 


of  the  questionable  diasporic 
identity.  I  have  been  to  India 
10  times  in  my  life,  but  when 
I  go  there,  I  know  that  there 
are  some  things  my  cousins 
will  never  understand  about 
me,  like  why  I  miss  peanut 
butter  and  jelly  sandwiches 
or  watching  late  night  re- 
runs of  Fresh  Prince  of  Belair. 
On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  similar  things  I  cannot 
explain  to  my  friends  here  in 
America.  Like  many  people 
of  my  background,  I  struggle 
with  two  different  identities 
that  somehow  never  felt 
compatible.  For  many  years 
of  my  life,  I  felt  like  no  one, 
other  than  my  little  sister, 
knew  or  understood  what  it 
felt  like  to  be  split  in  half  in 
such  a  way. 

Then  in  2003,  things 
began  to  change.  After 
hearing  all  about  acclaimed 
author  Arundhati  Roy's  Tlje 
God  of  Small  Things,  I  decided 
to  give  it  a  shot.  While  my 
opinion  on  the  book  has  since 
changed,  upon  first  read,  I 
loved  it.  It  had  intrigued  me 
in  so  many  ways — the  politics 
of  India,  identity,  social  and 
gender  roles — and  thus  I 
was  quick  to  grab  her  next 
book.  Although  it  was  a  book 
of  political  essays  and  not  a 
novel,  I  read  Tlje  Algebra  of 
Infinite  Justice  in  just  days, 
feeling  incredibly  exasperated 
at  the  things  going  on  in 
India,  but  also  the  things 
going  on  right  here  in 
America.  In  the  following 
years  I  became  politically 
inclined,  collecting  books  on 
American  and  Indian  issues, 
which  were  often  one  and  the 
same  because  of  free  markets 
and  democracy. 

When  I  entered  University 
of  Toronto  in  the  fall  of 
2004,  I  took  among  others, 
a  Political  Science  course,  an 
Equity  Studies  course,  and 
an  International  Literature 
course.     The     Politics    class 


taught  me  about  all  sorts  of 
positive  and  negative  effects  of 
globalization,  scaring  me  and 
exciting  me  at  the  same  time. 
This  sparked  me  to  invest  in 
books  that  explored  these 
topics  further,  looking  in- 
depth  at  individual  issues.  The 
Equity  Studies  class  focused  on 
political  issues,  relating  them 
to  historic  events,  namely 
colonialism.  In  this  way,  I 
realized  that  today's  politics 
are  often  a  result  of  historic 
measures.  I  had  learned  about 
American  history  all  my  life, 
but  other  dran  the  year  1947, 
and  the  names  Mahatma 
Gandhi  and  Quli  Qutub 
Shah  (nizam  of  Hyderabad), 
I  knew  surprisingly  little. 
This  meant  that  while  I  knew 
the  issues  India  was  dealing 
with,  perhaps  I  did  not  know 
enough  about  the  country's 
history  to  speak  intelligently 
of  what  those  issues  actually 
meant.  Consequently,  Indian 
history  books  became  included 
in  my  collection.  My  Equity 
Studies  course  interested  me 
in  a  variety  of  other  issues 
as  well,  however — racism, 
feminism,  classism,  indigenous 
rights,  and  most  importantly 
colonialism.  I  remember 
learning  about  colonialism  in 
high  school;  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  subject  we  glanced 
over.  World  War  I  was  a  result 
of  colonialism,  we  read;  the 
European  nations  were  out 
to  conquer  the  world.  This 
evaded  any  remote  ideas  of 
what  Colonialism's  effects  were 
to  those  not  involved  in  World 
War  I.  Never  had  I  in  my  life 
felt  so  betrayed  by  a  textbook. 
All  these  equity  issues  became 
of  immediate  importance  to 
me.  I  was  subjected  to  them 
all  the  time,  being  a  minority 
woman  myself.  I  started  to 
see  myself  in  other  people, 
and  began  collecting  books 
of  equity  content,  and  even 
more  devoutly,  of  colonialism 
content. 


After  reading  Roy,  I  had 
become  interested  in  Indian 
authors,  feeling  that  even 
though  Roy's  characters  were 
not  totally  relatahle,  there 
might  be  other  authors  who 
better  capture  my  sentiments 
Jhumpa  Lahiri's  Tlie  Namesake 
had  utterly  depressed  me, 
because  Gogol,  Lahiri's  main 
character,  was  someone  1  was 
not.  He  felt  continuously 
constrained  by  and  troubled 
by  his  culture,  wishing  it  was 
something  he  could  leave 
behind.  It  is  only  the  thought 
of  upsetting  his  parents  that 
keeps  him  from  doing  just 
this.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am 
not  constrained  by  my  Indian 
culture;  it  is  simply  hard  to 
have  limited  people  to  share 
your  double -culture  with. 
The  International  Literature 
class  I  took  introduced  me  to 
a  multitude  of  post-colonial 
authors  who  had  experiences 
similar  to  my  own,  who  made 
characters  similar  to  me.  Not 
only  this,  but  I  also  learned 
more  about  colonialism's 
effects,  but  through  a  more 
emic  way.  Before  this  class,  the 
term  "post-colonial  literature" 
was  foreign  to  me,  but  now  it 
attracts  me  like  no  other. 

I  hope  that  so  far  you  have 
seen  the  various  inspirations  I 
have  had  for  reading  the  types 
of  books  that  I  do.  Books 
about  diasporic  identities, 
colonialism,  and  the  politics  of 
globalization  draw  me  towards 
them  just  as  light  draws  moths 
toward  it.  In  these  subjects  I 
have  found  pieces  of  myself. 
I  have  found  the  history  I 
was  seeking,  the  issues  I  feel 
everyday,  and  the  worldwide 
problems  that  I  feel  somehow 
linked  to.  Some  books  I  have 
not  yet  had  a  chance  to  add  to 
my  collection  include  Edward 
Said's  Orientalism,  Gayatri 
Spivak's  Can  the  Subaltern 
Speak',  Amita  Handa's  0/5*7* 
Saris  and  Miniskirts.  As  long 
as  www.southendpress.org, 
and  www.womensbooksr.ore. 
com    are    around,    I    will    be 


contstantly  adding  to  my 
collection  in  an  effort  to  find 
political  and  personal  strength 
and  growth.  Books  are  my 
source  of  freedom,  knowledge, 
and  empowerment.  Because  a 
healthy  human  being  needs 
all  these  things  in  order  to 
live,  I  can  safely  say  that  my 
collection  will  continue  to 
grow,  and  one  day,  I  hope 
to  have  my  own  room  at 
the  Sweet  Briar  Library  like 
Room  201,  commonly  known 
as  "the  China  Room".  But 
more  importantly,  I  hope 
that  through  these  books,  I 
will  find  the  information  and 
strength  that  I  need  to  act 
decisively  upon  the  issues  I  am 
reading  about.  I  hope  that  one 
day  my  mind  will  be  as  vast 
and  expansive  as  the  collection 
itself,  armed  to  make  a  positive 
difference  in  today's  world. 
As  a  Sweet  Briar  woman,  I 
have  the  confidence  to  say,  "It 
certainly  will." 


Library  Staff  Updates 

The  library  staff  underwent  several  changes  during  the  last  year. 
Associate  Professor,  Marjorie  Freeman,  Head  of  Technical 
Services  retired  diis  year.  She  was  also  a  founding  member  of 
the  LION  Consortium  and  has  been  the  LION  Administrator  for 
the  last  20  years.  In  addition  to  cataloging.  Marge  has  been  the  daily 
keeper  of  the  LION  Consortium  computers,  software  and  operations. 
In  Marge's  place,  the  library  has  hired  Julie  Kane,  Senals  Libranan/ 
Cataloger  for  the  Robert  Crown  Law  Library  of  Stanford  Law  School 
in  California.  Julie  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  a  graduate  of  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Simmons  College  and  she  is  looking  forward  to  moving 
back  east.  We  are  looking  forward  to  welcoming  her  to  Sweet  Bnar! 

Professor  Lisa  Johnston,  Associate  Director  of  Libraries,  was  on 
Sabatical  tliis  spring  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  studying  at  the  Institute  of 
Culture,  Spanish  and  Cooking.  She  also  will  deliver  a  paper  on  the 
Vincent  Collection  at  the  Conference  Collectors  and  Collecting: 
Pnvate  Collections  and  Their  Roles  in  Libraries  Sponsored  by 
Goucher  College  and  the  University  of  Southampton  at  Chawton 
House,  Alton  England 

Ms.  Liz  Kent,  Reference  &  Electronic  Resources  Librarian  was 
promoted  to  Full  Professor  this  spring.  Congratulations  Liz!!! 

Joe  Malloy,  Interlibrary  Loan/Reference  Librarian,  received  the 
"Shirley  P.  Reid"  2006  Excellence  in  Service  Award  from  the  SGA 
and  the  Robert  Barlow  Faculty/Staff  Award  from  die  Department  of 
Physical  Education,  Athletics  and  Recreation  for  his  support. 

Debra  Fritzler,  Library  Bookkeeper,  celebrated  20  years  at  Sweet 
Bnar  at  the  annual  Employee  Recognition  Luncheon. 
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Music  and  Opera 
By  Erin  Rogers 


My  compilation  of  books 
on  die  subject  of  music  and 
opera  became  a  collection 
unsuspectingly.  It  began  widi 
three  books — two  on  opera 
and  one  on  singing — that  came 
into  my  possession  years  apart 
and  out  of  curiosity,  perhaps, 
more  than  from  any  passionate 
interest.  It  is  not  because  I 
have  lacked  an  appreciation 
or  even  a  great  fondness  for 
music.  No.  I  have  memories 
of  singing  and  dancing 
through  my  living  room  to 
the  background  of  particular 
movies — The  Sound  of  Music, 
Mary  Poppins,  and  especially — 
Seven  Brides  for  Seven  Brothers. 
I  believe  I  watched  and  listened 
to  the  latter  so  often  that  it  has 
not  only  become  permanentiy 
ingrained  in  my  psyche,  but  in 
those  of  my  parents  and  close 
childhood  friends. 

While  I  became  older,  those 
days  of  musicals  and  daily  car 
trips  forcibly  persuading  all 
of  my  travel  companions  to 
sing  along  were  replaced  by 
days  of  drawing  and  painting. 
Interestingly,  much  of  those 
early  memories  were  personally 


forgotten  until  either  my 
parents  or  old  pictures  began 
to  remind  me. 

Now  in  college  and, 
surprisingly,  majoring  in  music, 
I  have  a  greater  devotion  and 
appreciation  for  music,  opera, 
and  singing  than  ever  before. 
So,  it  has  been  with  great  speed 
and  acceleration  that  I  have 
accumulated  the  chief  corpus  of 
my  collection  throughout  the 
past  three  years.  The  subjects 
of  these  books  are  unified 
by  one  theme — music — but 
range  in  topics  from  history 
and  opera  to  the  works  of 
composers  and  musicians. 
They  comprise  dictionaries, 
anthologies,  biographical 
chronicles,  textbooks,  and  self- 
help  books  on  performance 
practices.  Understandably,  the 
reasons  for  their  placement  on 
my  dorm  room  bookcase  have 
varied.  Man)'  have  come  to  me 
as  gifts  or  were  purchased  as 
texts  for  my  academic  classes, 
while  otiiers  I  purchased  out  of 
personal  interest  or  following 
die  suggestions  of  professors 
and  friends. 


These  are  the  sort  of  books 
that — regardless  of  how  many 
notated  margins,  highlighted 
lines,  or  bent  corners  shower 
the  pages — can  be  reread  over 
and  over  again  as  the  meanings 
of  their  contents  continue  to 
change  as  I  revisit  them  and 
experience  new  things.  Even 
in  the  textbooks  that  are  still 
in  the  process  of  being  read 
and  the  volumes  that  contain 
many  more  pages  to  notate 
and  underline,  I  know  that 
they  hold  the  opportunity 
for  further  explorations  and 
discoveries. 

As  my  academic  interests 
and  artistic  pursuits  have 
become  more  focused  toward 
particular  goals,  the  value 
and  intention  for  my  book 
collection  has  begun  to 
increase.  I  intend  to  continue 
studying  and  performing 
music  beyond  my  time  in 
college  as  an  undergraduate 
and  therefore  I  hope  that 
my  collection  will  continue 
to  expand  throughout  my  life 
as  it  continues  to  enrich  my 
education. 
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Cram  Library  Building  Gets  Refurbishing 
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Reading  Room  and  Browsing  Room  Undergo  Changes 

The  Kitty  Corbett  Powell  '38  Reading  Room  and  the  Browsing  Room  have 
both  undergone  recent  changes.  This  is  die  beginning  of  the  total  refurbishing 
of  the  library's  facilities.  In  addition  to  these  changes,  the  Jean  Ruggles  Smith 
Technology  Center  was  officially  dedicated  in  November  during  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Powell  Reading  Room,  Kellogg  Children's  Library,  Gallery,  Conference  Rooms, 
Circulation  area  and  Alcove  were  completely  re-carpeted  during  the  semester  break.  Of 
course  there  were  no  students  assistants  around  during  the  break  and  the  library  staff 
had  to  remove  all  the  books  from  the  shelves  in  the  Reference  Gallery  and  Kellogg 
Library  so  the  carpet  could  be  installed.  This  also  allowed  the  librarians  to  remove  some 
older  reference  sets  for  storage  in  the  Wick  Library.  The  Browsing  Room  received  a  new 
wooden  floor.  New  furniture  was  chosen  and  ordered  for  the  Reading  Room  and  all  of 
the  large  wooden  tables  in  the  library  were  refmished  in  a  black  walnut  stain.  Seventy- 
two  new  "ergonomic"  swivel  chairs  were  added  for  each  computer  station,  circulation 
desk  and  the  conference  rooms.  One  hundred  and  fifty  new  chairs  are  being  ordered 
for  all  the  library  tables.  Also,  the  lounge  furniture  in  the  library  will  be  replaced  with 
new  sofas  and  chairs.  According  to  Associate  Director,  Lisa  Johnston,  the  students  had 
strong  influence  in  selecting  the  carpet,  chairs  and  color  schemes.  Samples  were  brought 
in  and  each  would  have  a  comment  sheet  attached  to  it  so  students  could  make  their 
choices.  They  did  an  excellent  job  too! 

"We've  gotten  a  lot  of  student  input  on  the  types  of  new  furnishings  we  should 
have  and  we  want  the  College  communitv  involved  in  this  process,"  said  Lisa  Johnston, 
library  professor. 

The  Kittv  Corbett  Powell  '38  library  gift  in  2004  for  renovations  and  expansion 
made  these  wonderful  changes  possible. 


Jean  Rubles  Smith  Technology  Center  Dedicated 


On  Friday,  November  3,  2006, 
Sweet  Briar  College  dedicated 
the  Jean  Ruggles  Smith 
Technology  Center.  This  is  just  one  area 
of  the  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library 
that  is  being  remodeled  as  part  of 
renovations  to  the  historic  structure. 
The  renovation  is  funded  by  Barbara 
Smith  Young,  Class  of  1971,  in  memory 
of  her  mother,  lean  Ruggles  Smith, 
who  attended  Sweet  Briar  College.  Mrs. 
Young  currently  serves  on  Sweet  Briar's 
Board  of  Directors  and  is  Chair  of  the 
Development  Committee.  She  provided 
a  gift  of  $500,000  to  fund  renovation 
of  this  computer  lab  and  others  on 
campus,  as  well  as  providing  databases 
and  lab  technolosrv.  "My  mother  loved 


Sweet  Briar  and  loved  learning.  The 
technology  center  seemed  a  natural  fit 
for  my  gift,"  says  Mrs.  Young.  Mrs. 
Smith  had  three  daughters:  Lynne  Crow 
(Sweet  Briar  Class  of  1964),  Nancy 
Taylor,  and  Barbara  Young  (Sweet  Briar 
Class  of  1971),  and  a  son,  David  C. 
Smith. 

"The  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library 
is  the  academic  soul  of  Sweet  Briar 
College,"  says  College  president 
Elisabeth  Muhlenfeld,  President  of 
the  College.  "It  is  also  our  richest 
architectural  treasure.  The  world  is 
now  truly  a  global  information  village. 
You  can  find  resources  and  opinions  on 
anything — and  I  mean  anything — right 
at  your  fingertips  when  you  have  access 


to  a  computer.  The  library  provides 
the  environment  for  producing  the 
technological  proficiency  that  is  required 
for  employment  in  today's  world  in  any 
field.  Today's  world  does  not  move  at 
the  speed  of  light  or  the  speed  of  sound; 
it  moves  at  the  speed  of  the  information 
highway." 

This  photo 
of  Jean  Ruggles 
Smith,  Sweet 
Briar  Class  of 
1941,  hangs 
in  the  newly 
dedicated 
Technology 
Center. 


Students  and  the  Library 


The  large  Library  Bureau  tables  in  the  library  have  always  been 
the  favorite  for  students  to  use  for  studying,  research  and  in 
recent  years,  a  second  home  from  their  dorm  room.  Each  year 
several  of  the  college's  best  students  will  move  onto  one  of  these  big 
tables.  As  the  semester  progresses,  so  does  the  collection  of  books, 
articles,  copies,  snacks,  artwork  and  mementoes  on  each  table.  Senior 
robes  are  draped  across  a  chair  until  it  is  time  to  pass  them  on  to  the 
next  class.  When  the  library  increases  its  hours  of  operation  at  the 
end  of  the  semester,  the  table  takes  on  new  look — one  of  long  hours 
of  study. 

Rachel  Revnolds,  Class  of  2007  remarked  about  her  use  of  the 
library  with  this  paragraph: 

"My  four  years  here  at  Sweet  Briar  College  have  been  without 
question  the  best  of  mv  life  thus  far.  I  came  to  SBC  in  part  due  to  the 
physical  place,  which  year  round  is  magnificent  in  its  rural  Georgian 
dignity  and  beauty.  I  have  attachments  to  most  of  the  buildings  (save 
perhaps  Guion,  like  a  good  English  major),  but  none  stronger  than 
the  library. 

This  past  year  I  have  spent  more  time  in  the  library  than  my  room, 
both  waking  and  sleeping.  In  some  ways  it's  a  love-hate  relationship, 
as  there  have  definitely  been  some  sleepless  nights  spent  poring  over 
papers  and  reading,  during  which  I  prayed  for  the  day  when  I  would 
be  free  to  watch  junk  television  and  sleep  for  more  than  five  hours 
together.  But  I  do  value  the  academic  achievements  that  I  have  made 
during  my  undergraduate  career,  and  the  library  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  that  success.  In  fact,  the  only  complaint  I've  ever  had  is 
that  it  isn't  kept  open  long  enough!  This  semester,  my  friends  and  I 
successfully  lobbied  to  get  the  library  open  till  3  AM  during  the  week, 
and  it  already  has  made  a  difference. 

More  than  any  study-friendly  place  on  campus,  the  library  has  a  spirit, 
or  essence,  or  chi,  if  you  will,  that  lends  it  itself  to  focus  and  drive,  and 
though  it  has  been  rough  on  occasion,  I  value  my  time  there  immensely. 
I'm  sure  it'll  be  one  of  my  first  stops  every  time  I  return  as  an  alumna... 
right  after  a  long  nap,  and  a  rerun  of  Sex  and  the  City,  of  course." 


-Natalie  Pye  07 
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FRIENDS 


Mr.  John  Marsh,  former  first  secretary  of  Embassy,  delivered  a  talk  on  the  Middle 
East  to  Friends  in  October  of  2006. 


Coming  this  Fall 

SEPTEMBER  (TBA) 

GRAPES  OF  AMHERST 
COUNTY 

with  Cliff  Ambers 

OCTOBER  26,  2007  •  3:00  pm 

VIRGINIA  VINTAGE  APPLES 

with  Tom  "Dr.  Apple"  Bnrford 


OCTOBER  26,  2007  •  4:00  pm 
BUSINESS  MEETING 
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